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Is your library a real force in the practical everyday life of your com- 
munity ? 


Of course you’ve heard that question many times before. It does seem 
rather hackneyed—put in that same old way. But every time such a query 
faces us and demands answer, it stimulates our energies, and prods us to re- 
view the situation. The war time made its demand for swift adjustment to 
the new conditions; peace and its program of reconstruction bring up the 


same question. 


Hence we print in this number by permission of Henry Holt and Com- 
pany a digest of an article in The Unpopular Review. We don’t by any 
means agree with all of it—that’s why we want you to read it too. But it 
does drive us all to consider whether we have dropped the things that don’t 
pay and adopted such new methods and materials as are demanded by the 
new time. 
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Victory gardens. We have asked 
Mr. Cranefield to tell us something 
of the garden work proposed for 
this year. Read his message to you, 
and don’t hesitate to write him for 
help, or for printed matter if you 
will aid in its distribution in your 
community. Last year all too few 
of the public libraries accepted this 
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invitation and obtained these leaflets 
for their patrons. Also make sure 
you have such books and catalogues 
as you need. We don’t know of any 
better selection than was given in the 
Bulletin for March, 1918, p. 82. We 
still have some copies of this list in 
mimeograph form. Write for copies 
if you can use them. 





VICTORY GARDENS 


By Frederic Cranefield, Secretary, Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 


The war gardens of 1917 and 1918 
are to be victory gardens in 1919. 

The State Council of Defense in demo- 
bilization assigned the garden work to 
the State Horticultural Society. We do 
not expect to accomplish as much as last 
year. We are not making any appeal 
for increased food production nor any 
humanitarian plea, but we are asking 
the people who had gardens last year to 
have gardens this year purely for the 
pleasure and profit there is in the work. 

Under these circumstances the move 
for home gardens is more strictly a hor- 
ticultural proposition than last year. 
We will aim, through correspondence 
and direct appeal, to keep intact the or- 
ganizations we had last year in over fifty 
cities in Wisconsin and through these 
extend such help as lies in our power to 
home gardeners. 

We have had printed twenty thousand 
copies of a supplement to the March 
number of our magazine, Wisconsin Her- 
ticulture, and will send five hundred 
copies free to any city or community re- 
porting a 1919 garden committee. 


This supplement consists of a reprint 
of the seven garden circulars issued last 
year by this society in cooperation with 
the Agricultural College and three new 
ones on fruit culture, viz., strawberries, 
raspberries, and tree fruits. The gar- 


den committee may have, in addition to’ 


the five hundred free copies, as many 
more as desired at cost of printing if 
ordered before April 1st. 

A copy of the ‘‘Madison plan” of or- 
ganization adopted by most of the cities 
last year will be sent on application to 
the office of the society at Madison, to 
anyone who applies on behalf of his city 
or community as only a small number of 
these are available. 

We will endeavor to keep in close 
touch with the different committees 
through the season and will be ready at 
any time to give freely of our time and 
funds in promoting the home garden 
work. 

“We answer questions,” is our slogan 
and librarians, teachers, garden super- 
visors and the individual gardeners 
should feel free to call on us at any 
time for advice and counsel. 


—— 





/ 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN THE SMALL TOWN 


Digest of an article in The Unpopular Review, January, 1919, p. 134-149 


I 
How not to do it 


“Being the possessor of two dogs, I 
contribute annually four dollars toward 
the maintenance of our public library— 
the amount of my dog tax. I believe 
the library is not entirely supported by 
the canine population, but they are its 
chief prop....Yet, for all I can see, we 
would actually be much better off, ma- 
terially and spiritually, if the several 
hundred dollars annually spent upon our 
library had‘ for the past half century 
been judiciously applied to the founda- 
tions of our roads. For this statement, 
I shall be accused of gross materialism. 
I can only answer by calling your at- 
tention more specifically to our roads 
and our free public library, and to the 
fact that we all use the roads, and very 
few of us use the library.” 

The difficulties encountered by the 
farmer and milk producer in getting his 
wares to market are realistically and 
sympathetically portrayed, followed by 
a telling paragraph on the effect upon 
the boy who struggles against these un- 
necessarily adverse traffic conditions. 

“That is the evil bad roads do; they 
have made the farmers poor and kept 
them so, they have made the young 
folks discontented and driven them 
away, they have bred poverty and dis- 
couragement. Now, in all honesty, 
what have our boasted public libraries 
done of good to balance it? If you are 
familiar with any rural public libraries, 
think it over. Perhaps you know a dif- 
ferent sort of library from any I have 
encountered. I hope so. But my ex- 
perience of rural public libraries (and 
some of them:were not so rural, at that) 
has been of a leathery-smelling room, 
open once a week for an afternoon, or 
maybe twice a week in summer, where 
from a few hundred to a few thousand 
odd volumes, most of them worthless, 


stood about, presided over by whatever 
anaemic village spinster most needed 
the job, and almost exclusively patron- 
ized by children looking for stories and 
women looking for the same thing.”’ 

As member of a library board in a 
small town the writer once assisted in 
weeding out the dead wood from the 
shelves. ‘‘My attention was first turned 
to science and agriculture, and I found 
that scarcely a book on modern chemis- 
try, electricity, engineering or agricul- 
ture was to be found. Instead of a 
complete collection of government agri- 
cultural bulletins, there was not a single 
one. There was no book on pruning 
later than the ’80’s, no book on farm 
engineering or sanitation, no manual of 
concrete construction, so essential to the 
modern farmer. In short, the library 
was not in the slightest degree equipped 
to serve the practical needs of some 
thirty or forty per cent of our male 
population. When I got through with 
this section, there was hardly a book 
left standing, except a copy of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species, presented to the li- 
brary thirty-five years ago.” 

The shelves assigned to philosophy, 
psychology, sociology, political phil- 
osophy were equally barren, while the 
books on religion evidently were mainly 
discards from the libraries of genera- 
tions of local ministers. ‘‘They fell be- 
fore me like massed -soldiers before a 
machine gun battery.” 

“In our little rural township of 1,800 
souls, we find the most pressing present 
problem that of agricultural methods. 
But does a single farmer, consult our 
public library for help? Does a single 
farmer’s wife? No. There is no help 
there. There should be the latest gov- 
ernment bulletins, there should be 
works on pruning and spraying, cattle 
diseases, farm sanitation, soil and seed 
tests,and soon. The national and state 
agricultural departments should look to 
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the library to gain circulation for its 
publications, and the farmers should 
look to it for aid and information. A 
well conducted library is an extension 
school, a people’s university, a store 
house of reference. The average rural 
library is a distributing point for the 
over-Sunday supply of cheap Boy Scout 
books and chocolate-drop fiction.” 

It is the function of such a library to 
secure and bring to the attention of ama- 
teur dramatic organizations the best 
plays of today, instead of which the 
leading spirits in local play production 
“send off to some firm which publishes 
plays for amateurs.’”’ Yet the librarian 
might easily supply not only good plays 
but books which tell how to produce 
them simply and well. 

“TI am perfectly willing to contribute 
my share toward the support of Miss 
Sally Willis, our librarian, and toward 
supplying Mrs. Arthur Titus and her 
daughter Jane and her young son 
Sammy with the works of Robert W. 
Chambers and whoever is the Horatio 
Alger of the present day; but I also be- 
lieve I have a right to demand that if 
Mrs. Titus reads Chambers at my ex- 
pense our Congregational minister shall 
be able to read Bertrand Russell or John 
Dewey, and get a weekly peep at the 
New Republic and the Survey, to which 
his princely salary does not enable him 
to subscribe. He is quite as interested in 
such things as Mrs. Titus in the fiction 
of Mr. Chambers, and I cannot help be- 
lieving that it is far more important to 
the community that he, and a few men 
and women like him, keep abreast of 
modern thought than that Mrs. Titus 
gets her weekly injection of literary 
dope. 

“The active, inquiring, speculative, 
flexible minds in any community are rel- 
atively few, but of incalculable import- 
ance. They are the essential yeast of 
progress. Any public library, I care not 
how small, which does not supply them 
with at least the top cream of contem- 
porary works showing the drift of world 
thought on the great subjects now en- 
grossing mankind, is not a library at all. 
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It may vaingloriously call itself such, 
but it does not deserve the title. The 
public monies spent upon it are largely 
thrown away. Its first duty is not to- 
ward the women looking for fiction to 
pass the time away, but toward the per- 
haps relatively few inquiring minds 
seeking real information and help—in 
business, in household improvement, in 
all sorts of artistic endeavor, in self ed- 
ucation, above all in the problems of 
politics, sociology, international rela- 
tions, labor, war and peace. Until our 
rural libraries can meet such demands, 
nay, until they can not only meet them, 
but help to create them, they are no ob- 
ject for pride, but quite the contrary.’ 

The remedies for these conditions are 
(1) more money voted for local libraries 
by their communities; (2) “the anaemic 
spinster type of librarian has got to be 
got rid of; gossip, knitting and all;”’ (3) 
the nearby city libraries must cooperate. 

“All three things are admittedly dif- 
ficult. Your average rural voter is per- 
fectly sure the free school and the free 
library are the bulwarks of American 
democracy, but he wouldn’t raise a 
teacher’s salary or increase the library 
appropriation, because that would raise 
his taxes....The bulwark that was high 
enough for his father is quite high 
enough for him. To get rid of the 
anaemic spinster librarian in favor of 
some person with knowledge and vision 
means both a ruction in the social life 
of the village and the discovery of a per- 
son with the knowledge and vision will- 
ing to be the librarian....the only way 
to secure a book from the more or less 
distant city, by mail via your local li- 
brary, is to know in advance what you 
want.... 

“TI am aware that real librarians the 
country over are awake to conditions, 
and even our anaemic spinsters have re- 
cently been coaxed into conventions, 
where they hear such strange words as 
service and sociology, and find some 
man rejoicing more over the twenty 
times the plays of Sophocles have been 
taken out in three years than over the 
total circulation of his shelves. Yet the 
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rural free public library still remains, 
in our part of the world, at least, a 
travesty on what it should be.” 


II 
How to do it 


(By another author) 

The library is housed in a re-modeled 
church, contains about 8,000 books, and 
is supported by taxes which yield an an- 
nual average income of $1,600, of which 
less than one-fifth is spent for books. 
“About two thousand people use the li- 
brary, over half of whom are children, 
and about half of the one thousand 
adults use the library only occasionally 
and trivially. I suspect, therefore, that 
to all but about ten per cent of the 
12,000 people of our Ohio town, it is a 
matter of rather small moment whether 
a place be provided where they can come 
in touch with books. 

“Though I’ve spent many days in the 
stacks of great libraries, I have never 
thought of them as in any way very 
directly influencing the opinion of the 
cities where they are. Yet this, it 
seems to me, is the most substantial 
reason for the existence of the library 
in the small town. 

“Let an incident, slight though it be, 
illustrate what I mean. Just before 
dinner the other night, I dropped into 
our library, and noticed one of our 
clergymen reading the Atlantic. A few 
minutes later he came up to me and 
said, ‘Here’s something that makes my 
blood boil. He says we ministers are 
sleeping at the switch.’ The next day, 
at the weekly luncheon of our Chamber 
of Commerce, we were discussing a 
phase of food regulation. The same 
clergyman arose and spoke a stirring 
warning to us, and especially to the 
clergy, some of whom sat near, for a 
better realization of our war duties. 
Fifty of the best men in our community 
went back to their work places that day 
with a new zeal—inspired by the pages 
of the Atlantic.” 

Early in the war, the library bought 
and placed ‘“‘where they could speak to 
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all who would listen” the great authori- 
ties on the causes of war, probably 
thereby opening the way for large over- 
subscriptions to later war funds. “But 
the moulding of opinion hasn’t been with 
us only a war effort. It is a policy 
which we have followed in our pur- 
chases of books for many years. 

“Without, it is true, any absolutely 
rigid rule, we have tried to buy first 
what I call, though I admit the word is 
repellant, books of inspiration; those 
which make for character and achieve- 
ment; biographies, memoirs, letters, 
—real records of the game where it 
has been well played. Thus, I count the 
most valuable book we bought last year, 
aside from some of the war books, was 
Pyle’s Life of James J. Hill. The life 
of Hill is the most significant literary 
output I know of the last half century’s 
striving for commercial greatness. It 
is as typical in its field as Lincoln’s. It 
is the triumph of ability, nerve, and im- 
agination, unassisted by wealth, position, 
or even the ordinary advantages of edu- 
cation; it is a sermon on loyalty, good 
faith and right dealing in commercial 
affairs. 

“A much more important group of 
books, in the economy of ours, as of 
every library, are those which I fancy I 
may as well call the books of recrea- 
tion; and here, it may be thought, any 
idea of community betterment must be 
forgotten; for we come to the eternal 
problem of every librarian, fiction. But 
this isn’t true. A small town needs 
nothing so much as vision—vision to 
see that clean streets are better than 
dirty ones: green grass plots better than 
raw earth: that music, and manners, and 
golf, are a sensible part of life. Books 
that even faintly set one thinking about 
such things aren’t negligible. Nor are 
those that help a tired woman to forget 
for a few hours babies and dishes, and 
a man the details of his office or store. 

“The novel temperately enjoyed”’ has 
its “place in the work-a-day world.” 
Every year a few of the novels “‘which 
are supposed to be a part of the world’s 
literature”’ are added, preferably authors 
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like Meredith, Jane Austen or Henry 
James, for Dickens, Thackeray and 
George Eliot are usually on the home 
book shelves. 

‘“‘We also try to buy, as they come out, 
the novels of men and women whose 
pages may sometime be a part of the 
world’s’ literature—Kipling, Conrad, 
Bennett, Mrs. Wharton and Miss Ather- 
ton. This duty fulfilled, we gladly turn 
to what a professor of literature in Col- 
umbia, now distinguished, used to call 
‘good yarns.’ 

“Our pole-star when we are buying 
books of this kind is, I’m willing to 
admit, Henry Harland. Of Harland it 
can be said, as it is sometimes said of 
artists of another kind, he has every- 
thing,—style, charm, color, story, and 
some of the most delightful people who 
have ever owed their existence to type. 
He is, moreover, unfamiliar enough to 
be an almost unfailing resource to the 
librarian asked daily for a ‘good book.’ ”’ 

Books of travel are popular only for 
club-women’s papers, but ‘‘books of a 
journey, the personal experience in for- 
eign lands, are another matter. Of 
these we’ve found none better for our 
purpose than those of Harry A. Franck 
—Franck of the uncounted footsteps in 
so many parts of the world. 

“With another great class—the liter- 
ature of knowledge—the natural 
sciences, the fine arts, political science, 
philosophy, sociology, we trouble very 
little. The simple reason is we cannot. 
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The man who wants the latest statistics 
on strikes isn’t appeased with a book on 
social insurance; and the woman who 
asks for one on Botticelli finds one on 
Raphael not even a substitute. With a 
few standard general treatises, the small 
library must have done....The average 
library can only meet the demands of 
one who wants a book; not, except by 
chance, one who, beyond some limited 
range, wishes a special book. For this 
reason it has always seemed to us that 
the essential thing is to get the reader 
into the library, and then to try to pro- 
vide him with something that will stimu- 
late him. 

“It is to this end that we use our 
periodical tables. They are our bar- 
gain-counters—to lure the passer by. 
We try to make them just as bright and 
inviting and catholic as possible. Every 
year we try experiments. We drop old 
journals, and try new ones. So far as 
we can, we try to avoid magazines which 
most of our readers are likely to see 
anyway; and to offer them what they 
are not apt to find at home. 

‘Most of the efforts I have described, 
and the results, are intangible compared 
with a tax levy. Measured by the num- 
bers reached, the influence is perhaps 
not great. But measured by other 
standards, the public library can, if 
wisely directed, be made, next to the 
church, the schools, and the newspaper, 
the greatest force in any small com- 
munity.” 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Jessie Welles 


The Pledge to the Flag 


Remembering only too vividly a fruit- 
less search for the origin of the pledge 
to our flag, before printing that pledge 
last July, we are more than glad to sup- 
plement the information then given by 
publishing the following letter. The 
article referred to appeared in the 


Youth’s Companion, December 20, 1917. 
If not available to all libraries it will be 
printed in the Bulletin later, on request. 


Our attention has been called to your 
article under Our Flag in the July number 
of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, and we 
take the liberty of enclosing you a copy of 
The Youth’s Companion in which we stated 
the origin of the pledge. 





I 
=~ 
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Mr. Upham, of The Companion, was a 
patriotic enthusiast and greatly interested 
in education, and was instrumental in se- 
curing the interest of the schools to have 
flags placed on practically every school 
house in the country and in securing the 
flag exercises for the schools. 

The flag has come to have a new meaning 
since the days of the terrible war and such 
good work as the Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin is doing is most helpful and valuable. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Perry Mason Company 


The Americanization Idea Grows 


To the slang question dear to the 
youth of our day, ‘“what’s the big idea?” 
we may answer truthfully Americaniza- 
tion. The full significance of the effort 
to make all-American citizens is now 
recognized and books, pamphlets, maga- 
zine articles ad libitum define the term 
and point the way toward the great goal. 

The October number of the Bulletin 
made some suggestions, including a 
statement that Wisconsin libraries had 
been placed on the mailing list of the 
Americanization Bulletin. If this is not 
received and could be used in your com- 
munity, write to the Americanization 
Division, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Survey is full of material and 
references to material on this subject— 
in fact the Survey is full of timely ma- 
terial on all phases of reconstruction. 
In the January 11, 1919, issue, page 506 
is noted and condensed a pamphlet en- 
titled Mobilizing the Rural Community, 
by E. L. Morgan, published by the ex- 
tension service of Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College at Amherst, and useful 
in any library serving a rural com- 
munity. 

The book On Becoming an American 
by Horace J. Bridges, (see note on page 
77) is a strong plea for the American- 
ization of even our British citizens. 

Librarians are collecting material and 
publishing lists. One of the best short 
lists is The Foreign People in the United 
States issued by the City Library Asso- 
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ciation of Springfield, Massachusetts. 
This is a small, four page leaflet and sug- 
gests some readable books on the sub- 
ject. 

The La Crosse (Wis.) Public Library 
has printed a book mark list of seven- 
teen titles on The Making of an American. 
These were first distributed at a Twen- 
tieth Century Club meeting led by Miss 
Borresen, when the subject for the day’s 
program was Americanization. 

The Wisconsin Federation of Women’s 
Clubs took their stand for Americaniza- 
tion at the annual convention at Eau 
Claire. In the President’s address Mrs. 
L. D. Harvey said: 


“In view of the fact that we will soon be 
called upon to assume additional duties of 
of citizenship, I would recommend that every 
club give place on its program to study of 
citizenship. Club women have been advance 
agents and paved the way for many move- 
ments of the age. The federation has its 
foundation laid deep and strong in the needs 
of its members and the community and we 
should feel encouraged in view of the work 
that has been accomplished in the new lines 
of thought. 

“Let us bring all our influences to-bear on 
the better education of children and of for- 
eign adults in the ideals of democracy and 
the responsibilities of citizens, and in mak- 
ing English the language in all parochial and 
public schools. Let us be ready with our 
petitions to work in helping pass laws with 
regard to these measures and in enforcing 
them. 

“Let us strive not only to be better Ameri- 
cans ourselves, but to help to Americanize 
others in the most democratic way possible, 
evincing kindly, helpful interest in those 
whose hearts throb and ache like our own 
and who may possibly have been born under 
different circumstances in other countries.” 


It is assumed that every library has a 
copy of the Council of National Defense 
circular of December 21, 1918, regard- 
ing foreign born people and public li- 
braries, and containing a bibliography, 
Books for and Concerning Foreign-born 
People. 

A later Bulletin will list Wisconsin 
Americanization organizations and give 
full information about them. 
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Wisconsin in the United War Work 
Campaign 


Beloit and Green Bay public libraries 
are given honorable mention for their 
part in the United War Work campaign 
in an article by Frank Parker Stock- 
bridge, Library Journal, January, 1919. 
Beioit was listed as one of a group of 
“libraries and librarians making special 
reports on publicity results,” while of 
Green Bay Mr. Stockbridge says ‘‘the 
Kellogg Public Library sent in a scrap 
book of clippings that showed the results 
of intelligent publicity activity, with the 
result that Brown County, in which 
Green Bay is located, led the counties of 
the United States with a subscription of 
156.6 per cent of its quota.’ 


Russell Sage Foundation Catalogue 


A catalogue of publications has been 
issued by the Russell Sage Foundation, 
listing its important contributions to- 
ward “the improvement of social and 
living conditions in the United States of 
America.””’ It may be obtained free 
from the Foundation headquarters, 1390 
East 22d Street, New York City. Ina 
foreword the following statement is 
made: 

“The publications of the Russell Sage 
Foundation offer to the public in practi- 
cal and inexpensive form some of the 
most important results of the work be- 
ing done by the Foundation in fulfil- 
ment of its charter obligation ‘‘to im- 
prove social and living conditions.’ 
These volumes represent original re- 
search and an unbiased interpretation of 
conditions of life, labor, and education 
in the United States. The authors are 
members of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion staff or experts commissioned for 
specific tasks of investigation. 

“Special attention is given always to 
the physical make-up of the books, fol- 
lowing the best traditions of printing, 
bookbinding, and indexing. All are 
clear, readable, unusually well printed, 
and substantially bound, and made 
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graphic by the liberal use of illustra- 
tions, maps, and tables. 

“The Foundation does not in any way 
compete with commercial publishers, 
many of the books issued being com- 
mercially unprofitable. Furthermore, a 
moderate price is put on all books, and 
a low charge only made for pamphlets 
with the desire of making possible a 
wider field of usefulness for these vol- 
umes. 

“Such books influenee public opinion, 
are indispensable to students of social 
and industrial questions, and of value 
to all interested in good citizenship.” 


A Library Course in a High School 


Readers of the January Bulletin were 
undoubtedly interested in the Ft. Atkin- 
son plan for a library course in the high 
school curriculum, to be conducted by 
the librarian. 

Such a course is in progress at Grand 
Rapids (Wis.), and is mutually satis- 
factory to the librarian of the T. B. 
Scott Public Library, Miss Schrage, and 
to the Superintendent of Schools, E. G. 
Doudna. The schools gain in broaden- 
ing their vocational curriculum and in 
training and testing students for public 
or high school library positions; the li- 
brary gains in that it obtains a group 
of substitutes for temporary service and 
may select from that group in filling 
vacancies. It is quite probable that li- 
brary boards in neighboring towns may 
draw upon such a class for substitutes 
and librarians. 

The main points of the plan are here 
given, the tabular arrangement being 
adopted as more easily understood if 
presented to a school superintendent for 
consideration. 

The high school principal announced 
the course to the entire school. 

‘A number of students signed for it. 

These were interviewed and 6 stu- 
dents from junior and senior classes ac- 
cepted. 

Work covers 100 hours, 20 hours class 
instruction, 80 hours practical work in 
the library. 
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One-half school credit is allowed for 
the course. 

The Apprentice Course for Small Li- 
braries is used as a textbook. 

Class instruction is given at the li- 
brary for one hour one evehing a week. 
Notes are taken, problems assigned and 
quizzes held. 

Students are scheduled separately for 
practical work in the library 4 hours a 
week, 

The librarian recommends 25 hours 
class instruction and 75 hours practical 
work instead of the proportion adopted. 

A general outline of subjects given in 
class work will be furnished if desired, 
or published in the Bulletin if the de- 
mand justifies. 


Some Standard Sources for Speakers 


Many requests for material and sev- 
eral questions regarding definite titles 
in this field have been received by the 
Library Commission. 

Through the Bulletin more recent 
books may be traced, but there are cer- 
tain never to be superseded stand-bys, 
and among these The Speaker Series 
probably holds first place. This was 
issued as a quarterly, 1904-1914, and 
comprises “selections in prose and 
poetry, many of them adapted and 
abridged from long poems, stories and 
speeches.” The _ selections. are well 
chosen though sometimes rather short 
for high school work. 

The series is published by Hinds. 
Hayden and Eldredge, in two ways; in 
32 numbers at 65c each (an index is 
given away with the complete set) and 
in 8 volumes at $1.75 each, the latter 
being by far the more convenient to use, 
and worth buying by every library which 
can afford it. 

For the benefit of libraries which can- 
not afford the eight volume set or prefer 
to buy the other in installments, the 
list of the 32 numbers is given. Titles 
included in the Study Club department 
book collection are starred, the double 
stars indicating those which are used 
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most in the department’s work through- 
out the state. 
No. 1 Popular short stories 


No. 2 Selections chosen for declama- 
tion contests 


No. 3 Selections for children to recite 
No. 4 Cuttings from stories 

No. 5 Cuttings from stories 

No. 6 Ten short plays 

No. 7 Readings, and four plays 

No. 8 Briefs of debates and readings 
*No. 9 Cuttings of popular stories 
*No. 10 Modern American oratory 

*No. 11 Dramatic and humorous read- 


ings 
Centennial number 
New platform selections 
Selections for religious occasions 
Encores: nearly 200 fresh, 
bright hits 
Popular platform readings 
Humorous and dramatic read- 
ings 
Monologues 
On temperance 
For declamation contests 
After-dinner speaking 
School and college readings 
Selections for entertainments 
Dramatic selections 
Popular prose and poetry 
Readings from great authors 
Readings and debates not found 
elsewhere 
Classic masterpieces 
Best fiction for the platform 
Humorous and pathetic readings 
Patriotic selections 
Scenes from plays for platform 
readings 


No. 18 
**No. 19 
No. 20 
No. 21 
No. 22 
**No. 23 
**No. 24 
No. 25 
No. 26 
No. 27 


*No. 28 
No. 29 
No. 30 
*No. 31 
No. 32 


For high school work the Study Club 
department recommends the following, 


given in the order of their usefuiness. 

Cumnock, R. M., ed. Choice readings. New 
and rev. ed. McClurg $1.30. 

Snow, W. L.,ed. High school prize speaker. 
Houghton $1.00. 

Craig, A. H., comp. Pieces that have taken 
prizes in speaking contests. Hinds $1.40. 

Blackstone, H., comp. New pieces that will 
take prizes in speaking contests. Hinds 
$1.40. 

Lewis, W. M., ed. Select readings from the 
most popular novels: for the use of pub- 
lic readers and for the departments of 
English literature and public speaking 
in schools and colleges. Hinds $1.40. 

Blackstone, H., comp. Best American ora- 
tions of today. Hinds $1.40. 

Shurter, E. D., ed. American oratory of to- 
day. Hinds $1.65. 
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Cumnock has an excellent section on 
public speaking. Other usable books 
on this subject are: 


Curry, S. S. Foundations of expression. 
Latest ed. Expression co. $1.25. 

Houghton, H. G. Elements of public speak- 
ing. Ginn $1.56. 

Winans, J. A, Public speaking for the col- 
lege man, the minister, the business man. 
Century $1.75. 


Librarians are rejoicing to learn that 
the long promised new and enlarged 
edition of Granger’s Index to Poetry and 
Recitations is ready. (McClurg $10.00.) 
Those who have not the first edition 
may not realize that it indexes 450 
volumes comprising standard and popu- 
lar collections of poetry, recitations, 
orations, drills, dialogs, selections from 
drama, etc., by (1) titles; (2) authors; 
and (3) first lines; and contains many 
valuable lists in an appendix. 

It is suggested that libraries replacing 
the old edition by the new give the 
former to a smaller library. The Li- 
brary Commission visitors will gladly 
arrange for such transfers if notified. 


Reducing Motions 


A constant study of motions with a 
view to reducing the time and fatigue 
attendant upon any operation is an es- 
tablished custom in the business world, 
and should be in every library. ‘Count 
the motions made in any simple, often 
repeated operation....and then plan out 
how to do the work with the fewest 
steps and the fewest motions of the arms 
and hands,”’ advises Frank B. Gilbreth, 
the acknowledged expert in motion 
study. 

Testing this on the simple and cer- 
tainly oft repeated act of charging a 
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book one learns many things. Try it. 
For instance one begins at once to 
charge both class books and fiction on 
one side of the reader’s card to avoid 
the wholly unnecessary motion of turn- 
ing it over. The front of the card may 
be filled with charges, (leaving one 
empty line where class and fiction meet) 
before beginning to use the back. Of 
course this entails writing the registra- 
tion number and expiration date on the 
back of the card, but that is done when 
the card is made, taking but a few min- 
utes, and saving many later. This 
method is advised by the Library Com- 


mission and constitutes an addendum to ' 


the directions for charging a book in 
The Apprentice Course for Small Li- 
braries, Wisconsin Library’ Bulletin 
11:162 and repeated in the later edition 
issued in book form in 1917, page 38. 

That we all lose potentially fruitful 
hours through performing familiar me- 
chanical acts in a variety of ways and 
through failure to arrange tools and 
routine with vision is shown in two arti- 
cles available in nearly every library. 

In World’s Work, July, 1916, page 333, 
R. T. Townsend shows us by graphic 
photographs the time lost by a man who 
does not have a place for his pencil and 
his pencil in its place. The article is 
full of suggestions. 

In System, August 1918, page 189, 
W. H. Leffingwell shows how to train 
the slow hands of an office clerk to work 
faster, the operation being the simple 
one of ‘‘assembling a mailing card, a 
circular and a letter in a mailing en- 
velope.” 

Such operations are akin to ours and 
a critical survey of our desks and work 
tables will reveal misplaced tools and 
unorganized routine which are robbing 
us of golden time. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


Books themselves ‘‘came true” in a 
very real sense to the Library School 
during the last week of the semester, for 
Miss Jessie B. Rittenhouse of New York 
brought the message of the new poetry. 
Her lecture on The Poets as Recorders of 
the War was so filled with the spirit of 
the times, her knowledge of the poets 
themselves and her reading of their 
poetry so sympathetic in its understand- 
ing that everyone in her large audience 
felt that she had left a personal and 
vital message to every individual. 

Drama as well as poetry helped the 
class to realize the power of the printed 
page, for Barrie’s Admirable Crichton 
was presented as a dramatic reading by 
a group of eleven including Mrs. Jas- 
trow, Mrs. Beatty, Prof. and Mrs. Byrne, 
Mrs. Greeley, Mrs. Watts, Dean Good- 
night, Dean Roe, Prof. Showerman, and 
Prof. Gilmore. So dramatically did 
each read his part that the audience of 
over a hundred was unmindful of the 
lack of scenery, costuming, and action. 
It was another proof of the power of the 
printed page, rightly interpreted, ‘‘to 
take us leagues away.” 

The last story-telling evening by the 
group of students electing this work 
can well be recorded as another proof 
of the appeal of the book. After Mrs. 
Thorne-Thomsen’s lectures on Story-tell- 
ing the study was continued under Miss 
Hazeltine’s direction, including evalua- 
tion of the best aids and collections with 
practice in the telling of stories. With 
the class as guests, the group that had 
been studying tried their new found 
powers of story telling much to the en- 
thusiasm of all. After a semester of 
work devoted largely to theory and 
technique it was reward enough to dis- 
cover the pleasure that can be shared 
with others through books. 

The closing weeks of the semester 
completed the courses in classification, 
cataloguing, library economy, and loan, 


continued the work in reference and 
book selection, included the lectures in 
publicity given by Prof. Bleyer and Miss 
Hazeltine, besides carrying on the work 
in story-telling. 

Prof. W. J. Chase, of the History de- 
partment, met the class to discuss the 
Bibliography of United States history; 
Miss Bernice Oehler, of the Art depart- 
ment of the Madison High School, lec- 
tured on the Aesthetic Principles of 
Poster Bulletins, and Miss Mary A. Smith 
of the Madison Free Library, gave the 
instruction on How to teach the use of 
the Library in the Eighth Grade. In 
connection with the lessons on Publicity 
the annual exhibition was conducted by 
the students in the foyer. Library 
printed matter of many kinds including 
newspaper clippings, book-lists, folders, 
display cards, signs and dodgers, was 
displayed in the gallery, classified and 
labeled for definite instructional value. 

The assignments for field practice are 
eagerly awaited every January. This 
year, on account of the influenza, it was 
deemed advisable to shorten the practice 
period from eight to six weeks in order 
to avoid all risk for the students. This 
gave two weeks for additional study 
which was well utilized. The appoint- 
ments are as follows for the six weeks, 
Saturday, February 15, through Friday, 
March 28. 


Cataloguing and Other Records 


De Pere—Miss Beveridge (two weeks) 
Fond du Lac—Miss Askew 

Grand Rapids—Miss Solheim 

La Crosse—Miss Wyman 
Shawano—Miss Carol Smith 
Waukesha—Miss Sexton 


Children’s Work 


Green Bay—Miss Beveridge (four 
weeks) 
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Madison—Miss Gross 

New Richmond—Miss Osborn 

Oshkosh—Miss Barnes 

Waukesha—Miss Marshall 

Whitewater Normal School—Miss 
Kamps and Miss Harrington 


Acting-Librarians 


Fort Atkinson—Miss Frost 
Neillsville—Miss Corson 


For General Work 


Eau Claire—Miss Beale 

La Crosse—Miss Roulston 

Marinette—Miss Keyes 

Marshfield—Miss Wendell 

Oshkosh—Miss Lowell 

Racine—Miss Johnson and Miss Lewis 

Stevens Point—Miss Klingholz 

Stout Institute, Menomonie—Miss 
O’Connell 


Special Libraries 


Legislative Reference Library—Miss 
Kennedy, Mr. Bernardo, Mr. Munda, Mr. 
Perez, Mr. Rodriguez. 


Alumni Notes 


Marion E. Potts, 1912, sailed on Feb- 
ruary 18 for Paris, where she will be 
at A. L. A. headquarters. Since June 
she has been a statistician for the ship- 
ping board at Washington, D. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E. Coleman 
(Catherine Head, 1915) announced the 
birth of a son, Thomas Head, on Janu- 
ary 24. 

A letter has been recently received 
from Charles Keith Morison who was a 
member of the Legislative Reference 
Class of 1915 and who left the school 
in the midst of his year’s work to enter 
the British army. Mr. Morison has 
“spent four years wallowing in Flanders’ 
mud through numerous vicissitudes in- 
stead of learning a peaceful trade’”’ but 
is now hoping soon to be able to return 
to Canada and to get into library work 
there. When the letter was written in 
December he spoke of himself as being 
in Belgium but on the way to the Rhine. 
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His address is 619 Cpl. C. K. Morison, 
M. M., No. 2 Sect., 2 D. A. C., 2nd Can- 
adians B. E. F., France. 

Winifred L. Davis (Mrs.), 1916, re- 
signed as librarian of the Fort Atkinson 
Public Library in February to become 
acting-chief of the Traveling Library De- 
partment of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission. 

Hazel Laing, 1917, was elected li- 
brarian of the Buhl (Minn.) Public Li- 
brary on February first. Since gradua- 
tion she has been. assistant in charge of 
extension at the Hibbing Public Library, 
likewise one of the ‘‘Range” libraries. 


Summer Session 


The twenty-fourth Summer Session of 
the Library School is announced for 
June 30 to August 8, 1919. The course 
is designed to meet the needs of libra- 
rians of the small public libraries and 
the school libraries of the state, and of 
those assistants in Wisconsin libraries 
who are unable to take advantage of the 
training offered by the full year’s course 
of study. 

As the object of the Summer Session 
is to train those already engaged in li- 
brary work for more efficient service, 
only such candidates will be admitted as 
come within this class. The number of 
students is limited by the desk capacity 
of the school, and the course is open 
only to properly qualified workers in 
Wisconsin, unless it is found that the 
number applying is less than can be 
properly accommodated in the school 
room. In this event, other library 
workers who meet the requirements and 
send satisfactory recommendations will 
be considered after all from Wisconsin 
have registered. Wisconsin librarians 
are urged to file their applications at an 
early date, by May 15 if possible, that 
those desiring to enter from other states 
may have such opportunity. 

Entrance examinations will not be re- 
quired, but candidates are expected to 
have had a high school course or its 
equivalent, as the minimum basis of gen- 
eral education. 
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"ROUND THE CIROLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


Notes for this column should be sent to the editor by the 15th of the month. 


Antigo. The Langlade county board 
has increased its appropriation to the 
Antigo library for extension work in the 
county to $850. The library board pre- 
sented an application for more funds to 
the county board at the November ses- 
sion and, to prove its case, recited the 
history of the relationship between the 
library and the county. Since 1909 the 
county has paid $500 to the library in 
return for library privileges to country 
residents on the same terms and condi- 
tions as those of the city. During the 
first year of this arrangement there 
were 214 county borrowers and 18 
county teachers who availed themselves 
of library privileges. These services 
steadily increased until in 1918 there 
were 761 county borrowers and 88 
county teachers served, 37 traveling li- 
braries loaned and 382 books sent by 
parcel post. The county board ap- 
pointed a committee to meet with the 
library board to consider the matter of 
a larger appropriation. An itemized 
budget prepared by the library authori- 
ties was presented, with the result that 
$250 additional was voted for conduct- 
ing the work in the future. 


Brillion. The woman’s club, a strong 
body of fifty women, is interested in es- 
tablishing a public library. The matter 
was brought before the village at an 
open meeting of the club February 4 
with a speaker from the Library Com- 
mission. 


Fond du Lac. Plans for the estab- 
lishment of a branch of the public li- 
brary at the Cleveland school have been 
approved by the library board. The 
school is more than a mile distant from 
the main library and the branch will 
help to supply this section of the city. 


Fox Lake. The library has just re- 
ceived an endowment fund of $500, the 


interest to be used to buy books. It will 
be known as the Fred Weed memorial 
fund and was given by his sister Mrs. 
Hinkley of Waupun. She is going to 
have a book plate made for the books 
and will use a local view of Fox Lake 
for the foundation of the book plate. 


Grand Rapids. When the library 
bought the New International Encyclo- 
paedia in December, the purchase carried 
with it the right to receive a series of 
ten questions each month from the 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Educational question 
bureau, the correct answers to which 
entitled the competitor to any $1.25 
book in the company’s catalog. A dozen 
copies of these questions are asked for 
each month, and the library is using 
them through the teachers of history 
and literature in the high school to 
bring high school students to the library 
and accustom them to the use of the 
encyclopaedia and reference room. Each 
month the student whose list of answers 
is best and neatest receives the book of- 
fered by the company. Thus far the 
company has approved as correct the 
answers submitted, and the high school 
students take a keen interest in the con- 
test. : 


Hortonville. Mrs. Printup has been 
succeeded by Mrs. B. W. Hermann as 
librarian. The library.has been moved 
to a ground floor room in the village 
hall. 


Lake Geneva. The library has re- 
ceived a gift of $10,000 by will of the 
late Mrs. Jennie Buckley. The board 
will keep the gift intact towards a new 
library building. 


Manawa. From a small beginning 
with traveling library books has come a 
public library in charge of two faithful 
volunteer workers, Mrs. E. T. Avery, 
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and Miss Elizabeth Ritchie, members of 
the library committee of the Study Club. 
A centrally located room, over the bank 
has been furnished rent free, and the 
library is open on Wednesday and Sat- 
urday evenings. 


Nekoosa. The library has’ been 
moved from the school building to a 
first floor room on the main business 
thoroughfare. With a door and a fine 
show window on the street level the op- 
portunity for development is stimulat- 
ing. The circulation for 1918 increased 
21 per cent over that of 1917. 


New London. An increase of $250 in 
appropriation for the coming year is 
reported by the librarian, making the 
total amount received $1,600. 


Oshkosh. The resignation of Mary 
Olcott, reference librarian, on account 
of declining health, was accepted at the 
January meeting of the library board. 


Randolph. At the last library board 
meeting it was decided to raise some 
money with which to purchase much 
needed new books. A community box 
social was given. A short program con- 
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sisting mostly of music preceded the 
sale of the boxes. The net proceeds 
were $102. The librarian gave a talk 
on two afternoons recently at the li- 
brary to the pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades on the classification of 
non-fiction, and the use of Readers’ 
Guide. 


Shell Lake. The library opened in 
its new room in the community building 
January 1, with Mrs. Charles Schon, one 
of the teachers as librarian. The li- 
brary started with 500 books of its own 
and a traveling library of about 150, but 
so few books were left on the shelves 
after the first day’s work, that about 
one hundred more have been ordered. 


Spooner. The budget prepared by 
the librarian and library board was ac- 
cepted by the council. $800 was allowed 
(an increase of $150) together with the 
permanent improvements which were 
asked, including a steel ceiling. 


Spring Green. The librarian reports 
that 303 books have been shipped for 
Library War Service. During the fall 
Lucy Johnson of Little Bear Creek has 
loaned the library two paintings, the 
work of her brother. 








meccnmnmnemannitcnnaesisS 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Anna G. Birge 


Non-fiction 


Bennett, Arnold. Self and self-manage- 


ment. 1918. 96p. Doran $1 net. 
170 
Contents: Running away from life; Some 


axioms about war-work; The diary habit; 
A dangerous lecture to a young woman; The 
complete fusser; The meaning of frocks. 
Charming little essays which interpret us to 
ourselves with so much good nature that we 
must chuckle even though we recognize our 
own special frailties. 


Botchkareva, Maria. Yashka: 
as peasant, officer and exile. 
340p. Stokes $2 net. 947 

Autobiography of Maria Botchkareva, 
founder and commander of the famous Rus- 
sian Women’s Battalion of Death, which shows 
the courage and determination of a woman, 
who, in the face of great odds, fought for her 
patriotic ideals and to prevent the disintegra- 
tion of her beloved “Mother Russia.” She 
gives a clear picture of the inception and 
rapid growth of the Bolshevik monster. Only 
for large libraries, which will be obliged to 
circulate it with discretion because of her 
very frank descriptions of her early years 
and unfortunate marriages. 


My life 
1919. 


Bridges, H. J. On becoming an Ameri- 
can. 1918. 186p. Marshall Jones 
Co. $1.75 net. 325 
The author is an Englishman who came to 
this country in 1913, and became a natural- 
ized American citizen. He discusses, among 
other things, what he can give to America ; 
what America can give to him; the renuncia- 
tion of foreign loyalties; the fallacy of the 
melting pot; “My country right or wrong;” 
and the religious aspect of Americanism. 
His spiritual insight and high idealism will 
make this valuable reading, not only for the 
naturalized American, but for those born in 
this country. 


Goddard, Harold. Morale. 1918. 
Doran $1 net. 170 
An “inspirational” book in which the 
author takes his examples from the war and 
applies the standards of good army morale 
to civilian life, warning against the inevitable 
slump which a return to peace conditions is 
so apt to bring about. Sex, health, sport, and 
many other things concerned with individual 
living are discussed. 


118p. 


Jackson, A. F. and B. How to select 
furnishings for the home. 
Part I—Principles of color selec- 
tion. 
Part II—Principles of furniture se- 
lection and complete room ar- 
rangement. Good furniture maga- 
zine, Dean-Hicks Bldg., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, paper, illus. $4 
net. 749 
In the first part the authors have applied 
the principles of color selection to “twenty 
different color schemes, showing the popular 
drapery and upholstery fabrics, wall papers, 
tints and stains, and carpets and rugs.” 
Simply told for the average woman who 
wants help in furnishing her home artistic- 
ally. The second part pictures fifty model 
interiors with the color schemes applied. 


Would have to be bound or put in folders for 
library use. 


King, W. L. M. 
1918. 


Industry and humanity. 
567p. Houghton $3 net. 
331 
Mr. King’s purpose was to make “a per- 
sonal investigation into the root causes of 
some of the existing industrial controversies, 
in America, and to contribute, by suggestion 
or otherwise, as opportunity offered, to work- 
ing out improvements in the relations between 
Capital and Labor—also, a statement of un- 
derlying principles which are finding expres- 
sion in the organization of industrial society, 
and which should obtain in all efforts at re- 
construction’’—Prefatory note. Only for the 
larger libraries, and for patrons who have 
made a study of the subject. 


Kirtland, L. S. 
300p. illus. 


Samurai trails. 

Doran $2.50 net. 
915.2 

For note see Booklist 15:180 Feb. 1919. 


1918. 


McKee, T. H. The gun book. 
362p. illus. Holt $1.60 net. 
623.4 
A popular history of guns and powder from 
their very beginning down to latest develop- 
ments brought about by the war. The pur- 
pose of the book is “to set forth accurately, 
but in simple words, the essential principles 
of the gun as a projecting apparatus, illus- 
trating more difficult points by reference to 


1918. 
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familiar objects.” There is a last chapter 
on “The principles of shooting” and an index. 
There is nothing else which gives the informa- 
tion in such small compass and available to 
the small library at a low price. 


Paeuw, Leon de. Vocational re-educa- 
tion of maimed soldiers. 1918. 
188p. illus. Princeton university 
$1.50 net. 371.9 

A detailed account of what has been done 
in Belgium to fit disabled soldiers for trades 
in civil life. The kind of schools established, 
the methods of instruction, the trades taught, 
and something of the adaptation of the 
trades to the various kinds of wounds is ex- 
plained, with the mechanical devices used to 
help the men, The idea has been to fit the 
men as artisans so that they may carry on 
their work at home as far as possible, their 
trade together with their pension making 
them independent citizens. 


Palmer, G. H. Formative types in Eng- 
lish poetry. 1918. 310p. Hough- 
ton $1.50 net. 821 

For note see Booklist 15:172 Feb. 1919. 


Ricci, L. A. daC. The navy eternal, by 
“Bartimeus.” 1918. 289p. illus. 
Doran $1.50 net. 359 or fiction 

The English navy is here characterized in 
much the same manner as Paine’s Fighting 
fleets (Bulletin 14:243 Nov. 1918) charac- 
terizes the American navy. There are short 
descriptions of various actions, little sketches 
which may be fiction or fact, descriptions of 
the submarines, the destroyers, and the other 
branches of the service, which helped in the 
war, and about which so little has been writ- 
ten. 


America and England 


The three tooks listed below, entirely dif- 
ferent though they are in their approach to 
the subject, give interesting and valuable 
information on our past and present relations 
with England. 


History circle, the, comp. British-Amer- 
ican discords and concords. 1918. 
85p. Putnam 75c net. 327 

A small monograph which summarizes the 

relations of England and America from 1607 

down to the present “for such light as they 

may throw on present events and policies.” 

The membership of the History Circle con- 

sists of historians, business men, editors, 

engineers, and writers. A list of source ma- 
terial, and a partial bibliography are given. 
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McLaughlin, A. C. America and Brit- 
ain. 1919. 221p. Dutton $2 net. 
327 
Contents: America’s entry into the war; 
British and American relations, parts 1 and 
2; The Monroe Doctrine; The back ground of 
American federalism, Five addresses given 
in England by the author who is head of the 
Department of History, University of Chi- 
cago, in which he explains America to the 
British. 


Towne, C.H. Shaking hands with Eng- 
land. 1919. 119p. Doran $1 net. 
327 


A small book which records the author’s 
impressions of England and France as he 
found them last September when he was sent 
abroad with an American mission. It is a 
really beautiful tribute to the spirit of these 
two countries, and emphasizes Mr. Towne’s 
belief that an Anglo-American alliance should 
be firmly cemented as a result of the war. 
Two of the chapters have appeared in Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine, and the three poems in 
various magazines. 


The War 


Bernheim, B. M. ‘Passed as censored.”’ 
1918. 148p. Lippincott $1.25 net. 
940.913 


Letters home of a young American physi- 
cian, who saw “service in the rear’ in France. 
Many hardships cheerfully endured, the 
heroism of the wounded men, air raides, mud, 
Christmas, the effect of a gas attack on the 
soldiers, and many other experiences are nar- 
rated in an able manner, showing a construc- 
tive philosophy. 


Black, Elizabeth. Hospital heroes. 
1919. 2238p. illus. Scribner $1.35 
net. 940.913 


A young American girl’s experiences in a 
French hospital on the Aisne near the front. 
Her descriptions of the French wounded are 
done with affection, and are a fine tribute to 
the really incredible courage exhibited by 
these pathetic poilus who have such merry 
hearts in spite of their suffering. She un- 
consciously shows the very real hardships— 
poor food, no rest, cold, and extremely hard 
work, endured by the brave nurses in these 
exposed positions near the firing line. 


Catlin, A. W. “With the help of God 
and a few Marines.” 1919, 4265p. 
illus. Doubleday $1.50 net. 

940.913 


A well-written and complete account of the 
Marines’ part in the war, written by the 
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Brigadier-General of the corps. An appendix 
gives an historical sketch and a list of the 
members cited for valour in action with a 
description of each one’s particular deed of 
courage. This book with Abbot’s Soldiers 
of the sea, noted in the February Bulletin, 
(page 56), which is mainly historical with 
one chapter on the war, and Cowing and 
Cooper’s “Dear Folks at home” (below) 
which gives their exploits in their own words, 
form a fairly well-rounded history of this 
very interesting branch of the service. 


Cowing, K. F. and Cooper, C. R. ‘‘Dear 
folks at home.” 1919. 288p. illus. 
Houghton $2 net. 940.913 

A collection of letters from the members 
of the Marine Corps, which tell in the boys’ 
own words their experiences in training both 
at home and in France, and especially the 
manner in which they held the Germans 
when they made their attack at Chateau 

Thierry last spring. Will be of special in- 

terest to relatives and friends of Marines. 


Raemaeker, Louis. Cartoon history of 
the war. Volume 2. 1919. 216p. 
illus. Century $1.75 net. 

940.913 

The second volume of this reasonably 
priced four volume series. There are one 
hundred cartoons and one hundred pages of 
text dealing with the second year of the war. 

The price brings it within the reach of every 

library. 


Sassoon, Siegfried. Counter attack and 
other poems. 1918. 64p. Dutton 
$1.25 net. 821 

A slender book of verse, which sings not 
of the glory of war, but of its horrors, and 


the tremendous sacrifice of glorious youth 
which it demands. 


Fiction 


Adams, S. H. Common cause. 1919. 
468p. illus. Houghton $1.60 net. 
Political events just before and during the 
war, in the state of Centralia and its capital 
city. The growing power of ‘“Deutschtum” 
is at first fought only by a young newspaper 
man, who almost kills his paper in the pro- 
cess; but finally all loyal elements forget 
their political differences and unite in a ‘‘com- 
mon cause.” The setting and many of the 
characters will be easily recognized by Wis- 
consin readers, their disguise is so slight. A 
good story. Appeared in part in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 
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Atherton, Gertrude. The avalanche. 
1919. 229p. Stokes $1.35 net. 

Pictures the life of the idle rich in San 
Francisco after the fire, a life into which a 
young wife is drawn, nearly wrecking her 
husband’s happiness and her own. There is 
an unhackneyed mystery. The interest is 
well sustained, and the book is well written. 
It is also well made, type and make-up of 
pages being the kind to win the reader who 
relies on a preliminary skimming for selec- 
tion. 


Bailey, Temple. The tin soldier. 1918. 
456p. illus. Penn $1.50 net. 

A long drawn out romance of the war as 
it affected certain Americans living in Wash- 
ington. The hero is a rich young man 
unable to go to the front because he must 
chaperone his dissipated father. The heroine 
is a young girl who afterwards marries the 
hero, releasing him for service, and assuming 
his responsibilities at home. Pictures the 
suffering of American women in giving up 
their boys, is quite sentimental, harmless, 
and will be liked by young girls. 


Bojer, Johan. The great hunger, trans- 
lated by W. J. A. Worster, and C. 
Archer. 1919. 327p. Moffat $1.60 
net. 

The story of the development of a Norwe- 
gian boy, his successes, failutes and mental 
struggles. Tragic, and rather depressing, but 
interesting and well written. A distinctly 
different book from the ordinary run of fic- 
tion, and worth reading. 


Buchan, John. The watcher by the 
threshold. 1918. 319p. Doran 
$1.40 net. 


Eight short stories, for the most part ad- 
ventures, and mysteries, with the scenes laid 
in Scotland. 


Cooke, M. B. The clutch of circum- 
stance. 1918. 230p. Doran $1.25 
net. 

An English woman, wife of a member of 
the war cabinet, becomes a spy for Germany, 
giving some information which enables the 
enemy to take the life of an important Brit- 
ish general. An unusual plot rather well 
worked out. 


Doyle, A.C. Danger! and other stories. 
1919. 310p. Doran $1.50 net. 

A collection of interesting and thoroughly 

modern sketches, dealing with submarines, 

aeroplanes, automobile bandits to an extent 
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that would suggest the pages of a current 
newspaper, and of variety sufficient to fur- 
nish interest to a large class of readers. 
Characters are clear-cut, and descriptions are 
graphic. Comedy is not lacking, nor is 
tragedy slighted. The excellent type is a 
commendable feature. 

Patricia Brent, spinster. 1918. 30I1p. 

302p. Longmans $1.50 net. 

A tale of Egypt in the time of the Pharaohs 
when the Israelites were oppressed and a 
blight fell upon Egypt. Narrated in the first 
person by the Scribe Ana, who lived with 
Seti, heir to the throne and to whom he was 
much attached. Tells how Seti renounced his 
rights of succession to save Israel, and mar- 
ried Merapi, ‘““Moon of Israel,” how the Israel- 
ites were finally freed and fled out of Egypt, 
and how deep the love of Seti and Merapi 
remained even though death separated them. 
Ably written but will have only a very lim- 
ited appeal. 


Hall, L. B. Sinister house. 1919. 
226p. illus. Houghton $1.50 net. 
A real ghost story in which two people, 
father and daughter, come back to haunt a 
man and his wife. Told in the first person 
by the friend and neighbor of the couple, 
whose prosaic mode of living, sensible wife, 
nice little son and useful Ford car, stand out 
in sharp contrast against the mystery 
haunted house, and the devoted couple whose 
happiness is shadowed by this secret horror. 
Ends well, and can be read in an evening. 
Bound in boards. 
1919. 


Kummer, F. A. The web. 280p. 


Century $1.50 net. 

Thrilling story of the German spy system 
in England, and how the British secret serv- 
ice outwitted some of the clever schemers by 
putting them on a false scent. 


MacGill, Patrick. The doughboys. 1918. 
3806p. Doran $1.50 net. 

The routine of war, not presenting much 
of the spectacular nor overwhelming the 
reader with accounts of atrocities; not about 
the armies as much as about the individual. 
The reader takes a personal interest in Sulli- 
van, the Irishman, Stiffy, the cockney, and 
Burke, the poet. Through their wit, their 
“grousings,” their experiences, we learn how 
the individual carried himself in the big con- 
flict. 


O’Brien, E. J. ed. The best stories of 
1918. 1919. 441p. Small $1.60 
net. 


The twenty best short stories published in 
American megazines during 1918, Though 
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the compiler feels that fiction has suffered 
because of the war, the stories chosen are of 
high merit. The last one hundred pages 
contain “The yearbook of the American short 
story, January to October 1918,” which gives 
the usual critical and bibliographical data. 


Patricia Brent, spinster. 1918. 301p. 


Doran $1.50 net. 

Amusing story of a girl who pretended to 
be engaged in order to escape the pity of her 
fellow boarders, and what happened when 
she selected the most eligible young man in 
London to help carry out her harmless deceit. 
Very light, of course, and quite improbable. 
Suggests Bertha Ruck’s novels of English 
society life. 


Serrell, Edith and Bernard, Marguerite. 
Deer godchild. 1919. 88p. Scrib- 
ner $1 net. 

The letters of James P. Jackson, Jr., aged 
twelve, and the “fatherless child of France,” 
for whose support he earned money in divers 
fashions. They are natural, real boy letters, 
misspelled and full of slang, and the answers 
of the little girl are equally as amusing with 
their quaint English. 


Steele, W. D. Land’s end. 1918. 304p. 


Harper $1.35 net. 

Ten short stories of the Portugese colony 
on Cape Cod. Interesting and different. 
Some are rather morbid, but all are well 
worth reading. Cloth back, board sides. 


Stewart, C. D. Buck. 1919. 298p. 


illus. Houghton $1.60 net. 

The rather erratic career of a college boy, 
who always does his friends a good turn, 
whether it be engineering a society circus, 
or defending the Department of Hebrew and 
Hellenistic Greek. Most entertaining are his 
experiences in earning a living in Chicago. 
Told with humor, but in a rather rambling 
fashion. 


Thurston, E. T. David and Jonathan. 
1919. 273p. Putnam $1.50 net. 

The story of a friendship between two men 
of very different temperaments. They are 
shipwrecked and cast upon a desert island. 
The only other survivor of the wreck is a 
young and charming woman. How both 
David and Jonathan fell in love with her, 
and how David made her decide which one 
she wanted is told in the author’s usual 
whimsical style and makes fairly interesting 
reading. 
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Young, F. B. The crescent moon. 
1918. 284p. Dutton $1.75 net. 


A story of German East Africa during the 
war, when the German settlers persecuted the 
English missionaries. The author knows his 
Africa, and his descriptions of the jungle, of 
vegetable and animal life, and of the natives 
are ably done. The plot hinges on the escape 
of a young and charming English girl 
through the jungle from the hands of the 
Germans, and the horrible murder of her 
brother, a missionary, by the natives. 


Children’s Books 


Cornell, L. F. A little sewing book for 
a little girl (The ideal series for 
girls) 1918. 202p. illus. Page 
75c net. 646 

How Annalu learned to sew for her doll. 

Clear directions are given in simple words, 
and line drawings explain how to make the 
various garments. There is a short chapter 
on textiles, and one on a church fair, in 
which Annalu sells a clothes-pin bag she has 
made. Has an index. There are a few more 
things included than in Foster’s Sewing for 
little girls (Duffield, 1911 $1 net). Is en- 
tirely different from Klickman’s Little girls’ 
sewing book (Stokes 1916, 60c net) which 
contains much more on fancy work with one 
chapter on dolls’ clothes. 


Delano, E. B. Two alike. 1918. 264p. 
illus. Houghton $1.35 net. 
Another story about Montebello, and the 


nice Crawford family. This time Sybil is 
married, and the twins, Bobs and Bunny, 
aged seventeen are sent to Montebello for 
the summer to keep the Colonel from getting 
too lonely. They have many adventures, 
among others they discover the silver service 
which belongs to a long disused church and 
has been hidden in a cave ever since the 
Civil War, try to start a chicken farm, and 
celebrate their eighteenth birthday. A pleas- 
ant homey story for girls from twelve on. 
Published in the Youth’s Companion. 


Hall, A. N. Carpentry and mechanics 
for boys. 1918. 385p. illus. Loth- 
Trop $2 net. 694 


Divided into four parts, this takes up the 
home workshop, war toys and mechanical 
toys, backyard and campcraft, and garden- 
craft. Is profusely illustrated with working 
drawings, diagrams, and half tones and has 
a good index. Because of the war, the 
author's The Handy boy (Lothrop 1913), and 
Handycraft for handy boys (Lothrop 1911) 
contain some material which is not practical 
now, such as wireless telegraphy. Aircraft, 
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seacraft, underseacraft, and gardencraft, all 
developed by the war, are emphasized in this 
volume. Much of the material has appeared 
in The American Boy, St. Nicholas, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Woman’s Home Companion, 
Suburban Life, and other periodials. 


Hall, B. P. Ducky Daddles’ party. 
1918. 52p. illus. Dutton $1.25 
net. 


For the very little children. Tells all about 
Ducky Daddles and has attractive pictures, 
reproductions of photographs, which tell as 
much as the text. 
Olcott, F. J. The book of elves and 

fairies. 1918. 4300p. Houghton 
$2 net. 398 

A good, large collection of folk and fairy 
tales from England, Scotland, Ireland, Bo- 
hemia, China, Japan, France, Sweden and 
other countries which contains some of the 
better known tales such as Cinderella and 
Sleeping Beauty, as well as some of the fairy 
poems of various poets. There is a subject 
index for story-tellers at the end (5p) 


Waterman, A. L. A little candy book 
for a little girl (The ideal series 
for girls) 1918. 144p. Page 75¢c 
net. 641 


Little Betsy Bobbitt learns to make candy. 
There are over one hundred recipes with 
simply stated directions, and a little bit about 
Betsy in each chapter. Includes caramels, 
cool weather candies, cream candies, cooked 
and uncooked, fudge, popcorn goodies, salted 
nuts, stuffed dainties, and ten recipes from the 
Food Administration. Has an index, and is 
bound in oil-clothh Has many more recipes 
than Bache’s When mother lets us make 
candy (Bulletin 11.299 Oct. 15) 


Note 


Because of the present poor binding 
and paper used in books, it is advisable 
to use reinforced bindings for childrens’ 
books as far as possible. For this pur- 
pose H. R. Huntting’s Catalog of standard 
juveniles is invaluable. Write for their 
current list of reinforced books. 

Little, Brown Co., are issuing a list 
of titles called Reading for the grades 
for school use, almost all of which are 
in reinforced bindings. Many are de- 
sirable for use in the public library. 
Copies of this list checked for purchase 
will be supplied to Wisconsin libraries 
by the Commission on request. 
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Editions 


Powell, Ola. Successful canning and 
preserving. 2nd ed. 1918. 405p. 
illus. Lippincott $2 net. 641 

Contains a new chapter on “The canning of 
meat and sea foods” (26p) The bibliog- 
raphies have been brought up to date, and 
some new illustrations have been added. The 
price remains unchanged. First edition was 

noted in Bulletin 13:279 Nov. 17. 


World book, 2nd ed., by M. V. O’Shea, 
E. D. Foster, and G. H. Locke. 10 
vols. 1918. Hanson-Roach-Fow- 
ler Co., 104 So. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
eago, Ill. $37 (buckram) 030 

A new edition published in ten volumes in- 
stead of the eight of the first edition (Bulle- 
tin 14:193 July 18) Contains many improve- 
ments, additional color plates and halftone 
illustrations. An increase in price of $3.50. 

Time has corroborated the opinion expressed 

in the July Bulletin. It has proved very use- 

ful in school work. 


A selection of new titles which can 
be obtained from Grosset & Dunlap in 
the popular copyright edition for 65c. 
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War Narratives 


Dawson Glory of the trenches 

de Varila The first shot for liberty 
Dugmore When the Somme ran red 
Lintier My ’75 


Fiction 


Bacheller The light in the clearing 
“Bartimeus” The long trick 
Brainard How could you, Jean? 
Cobb The escape of Mr. Trimm 
Dodge Skinner’s baby 

Gates Apron strings 

Gregory Wolf bread 

Grey Wildfire 

Hough The broken gate 

Johnston Limpy 

Lowndes The red cross barge 
MacGill The brown brethren 
Norris The undertow 

Porter The road to understanding 





